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Child Labor and the Constitution 


By Owen R. Lovejoy 
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probably in favor of a Constitutional Amendment 

which will make it possible for Congress to deal 
" efficiently with our child labor problem. ~There are 
- still many of the most earnest and sincere friends of 
e working children who hold a different opinion as to 
? the advisability of this particular course. Some of 
" my best friends and some of our own trustees have 
' doubted the wisdom of invading that sacred territory 
' of the Constitution. They say it has already been 
tampered with too much. There are people who feel 
very strongly that perhaps the last Constitutional 
| Amendment is going to serve as a force against us 
> and make it very difficult to get any further changes 
F in the Constitution. 


| The overwhelming sentiment of the country is 





_ We are not expecting an easy time. We are ex- 
' pecting io have a time that is difficult, and sometimes 
» have to answer compelling arguments. One of the 
_ chief objections that has been raised is that we are 
constantly attempting to centralize power in this 
/ country and remove responsibility from the local 
_ authorities. We do not favor centralization of the 
government. On the contrary, many of us feel quite 
_ keenly in the other direction. We should like to see 
local responsibility increase. 


_ We are not asking in this proposed Constitutional 
Amendment for any transfer of authority from the 
' State government to the federal government. We are 
Pa ~ only asking that an inhibition which now exists, ac- 
4 cording to the opinion of the United States Supreme 
Court on two occasions, be forever removed. The 
"Supreme Court spoke in all friendliness to our cause. 
It indicated a feeling that child labor was a disgrace 
and a menace to our public health and that a way 
should be found by which it could be controlled. It 
_ was merely ruled that the wrong way had been chosen— 
that it is impossible under the present limitations of 
the Constitution for Congress or the federal govern- 
_Mmnent to correct the evil. 











_ Now it is inconceivable to some of us that our fore- 
‘fathers in drafting this wonderful document, so ad- 
‘mirably designed to protect us against the encroach- 
‘ments of autocratic tyrants, should have intended also 
ito protect selfish and short-sighted employers from 
“le tyrannical encroachments of social decency. It 
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was not mentioned in the Constitution because no one 
could foresee how industry was going to develop in 
one hundred and fifty years. No one could foresee 
that there was going to be an economic demand for 
the exploitation of little children. No one could 
foresee how our cities would develop and that there 
would be great rivalry and commercial organization 
throughout the country, pulling for advantage and 
working as they do sometimes on an almost incon- 
ceivable margin of profit. They did not know we 
were going to have 100 million people in our country. 
The Constitution was admirably designed to protect 
that little fringe of people in a great new country 
against a hostile world. 


What we ask is that Congress, by enacting a Con- 
stitutional Amendment to be approved by the states, 
shall provide that, if at any time, now or later, it shall 
appear to the federal government that any part of the 
country is refusing to give proper protection to its 
children, then the United States Government will 
grant them the protection and relief that they cannot 
get at home. 


The tendency in some advanced states is to be lax 
in the administration of their law because of the 
downward pull of their neighbor. In the older days 
before anything progressive had been done I spent a 
good many months out in eastern Ohio, West Vir- 
ginia, Pennsylvania, Indiana, Michigan, Wisconsin 
and Minnesota. In those days no child under 16 
could be employed in a glass factory in Ohio. What 
was the result? Did West Virginia change the ages 
of children in her factoriest The tendency was 
exactly the reverse. In Ohio the law was simply 
ignored because the manufacturer in Ohio having to 
buy in the same place, having to sell in the same 
market, found himself unfairly competed with simply 
because some one lived across an imaginary line called 
a state line. That illustration will cover the whole 
subject because that is the tendency everywhere. 


Another reason—if this matter is local entirely, 
especially in communities where one industry is the 
dominating industry, the thought of the community 
shows a disposition to be colored by that industry. 
In sections of the country where the textile mills 
prevail, they feel sorry for child labor—not the child 
labor in textile mills, but for that in the coal mines. 
In the coal mining districts the workers are sorry for 
(continued on page 2) 
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(continued from page 1) 


the cotton mill children. In New York we are tre- 
mendously sorry for the workers in the Colorado and 
Michigan beet fields, but we are not particularly sorry 
for the children enslaved in our own tenement houses. 
It is this favorite indoor American sport called ‘‘pass- 
ing the buck.” We take less risk in it than in almost 
any other game that can be named. The Federal 
Law fixing a minimum standard would drive that 
out. It lays a uniform foundation. 








Notes From Our Investigators 





Children in the Tenements 


A girl of thirteen was reported by the school pri. 4 
cipal as frequently missing school. We found her y! 
six o’clock at night embroidering a black dress ste, | 1° 
ciled in black. She received ninety cents for | it # 
elaborately embroidered dress which she makes ; in” > timc 
two or three days, supplying the frame herself at , bort 
cost of sixty cents. Her mother remarked, “‘It’s Such | " sota 


a pity she has to go to school.” mn 
tite 2m a 

We found a woman and her little boy of eight en. WV 

broidering gowns, for which they receive a penn) ft 
each. ‘‘He can embroider very quickly, and mug - 

finish a dozen this morning,” said the mother. 













In another home a girl of 12 was also embroidering” 
garments. She could finish three dozen in a mom) 
ing. Her little brother, aged 8, has done them also), 
The little girl told us Petey had said, ‘‘Antoinette, |” 
can’t do any more, my eyes hurt.” 3 





Children ranging from twelve down were at work : 
on tags, moistening their fingers in their mouth 





label of one of our best-known milk dealers. 





What One Attendance Department Has Accomplished 
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This chart shows a steady effort on the part of the 
local authorities to cut down the number of working 
children in Detroit. From 2,649 employment permits 
issued during 1912-13 there was a gradual decrease 
to 2,270 during 1914-15. A sudden fall to 1,342 per- 
mits marks 1915-16. From then on to 1918 there was 





EMPLOYMENT PERMITS ISSUED FROM JULY, 1912 TO JUNE, 1922 
DEPARTMENT OF ATTENDANCE, 
DETROIT, MICHIGAN 











Number of Permits Issued 











an increase again to 2,273. But when we recall thi 
this was the war period with its unprecedented labo 
boom, it is remarkable that even at that time thi 
figure was kept below the maximum reached durin | 
1912 and 1914. Since 1918 it has continued dows) 
ward and is now almost at the vanishing point. © 
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| | Compulsory Attendance 
Which Does Not Compel 


There are thousands of children in Minnesota who 
‘never attend school, or who attend so irregularly that 
Sit amounts practically to non-attendance. Such tes- 
a in ‘ timony as this is common in all our courts: ‘‘I was 
at 4) born in Minnesota. I have always lived in Minne- 
such 'sota. I am fifteen [or more] years old. I have never 
" attended school. I can neither read nor write.” 


em Many reasons may be given for this appalling state 
an ‘of things but of them all, child labor on the farm is 
a 7 the chief. Child labor in the cities of our state is 
. forbidden by laws explicit as to the kinds of labor a 
' child may not perform and as to the hours he may be 
50, employed in permitted work. The Industrial Com- 
ie, IE mission and the truant officer see to it that city child- 
| ren attend school. 
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There is no provision in child labor laws to prevent 
exploitation of children in agriculture. As Julia 
‘Lathrop says of the United States, ‘‘The areas of 
rural child labor and of adult illiteracy are largely 
identical.’ Work on a farm may be admirable for a 
¥ child, if it be made educative, and be so handled by 
home and school and agricultural club. The danger 
“lies in using the child for labor supply. This is done 
- not only by poor farmers but by rich ones—the bigger 
_the farm, the more for children to do. Often in busy 
seasons, the child is ‘‘worked” for twelve or thirteen 
hours a day, exclusive of meals. No attention is paid 
to the postural deformities brought on by the exces- 
sive use of certain muscles. There is no time for 
free play. There is no chance to go to school. 


This explains the startling fact that country youth 
blessed with fresh air and plenty of food and exercise 
_are proved by actual tests to be far inferior physically 
to youth coming from city slums. They have more 
defects that might have been prevented or remedied. 
They are more liable to disease. Moreover, the 
; country youth does not on the whole measure up 
| well with youth from the city slums either in alert- 
| ness or in ability to cooperate with his fellows. He 
is far behind in education. Could this child of the 
farmer be sent to school every day for even eight 
' months of the year—a school where physical defects 
could be taken care of, and the habit of free play 
| formed—a school where he could be mentally awakened 
_ and so mingle and compete with others, the superiority 
E of country environment might be demonstrated.— 
| Isabel Lawrence, Chairman, Committee on Education, 
' Minnesota League of Women Voters. 

























State Activities 


A big legislative year is ahead of us. Forty-three 
states will meet in regular session during 1923, twenty- 
four of which fall below the standards of the recently 
invalidated federal child labor act. Organizations 
throughout the country are already actively planning 
legislative campaigns. 


The Minnesota League of Women Voters is backing 
legislation which will strengthen the compulsory 
attendance law, aiming especially to drop the blanket 
exemption for farm labor from April to November. 


The Consumer’s League of Delaware will seek to 
amend the state child labor law so as to raise it to 
the standards of the recent federal law. 


A bill to raise the school age will be introduced in 
the next Massachusetts Legislature by the Women’s 
Trade Union League. 


The Consumers’ League of Rhode Island, through 
a special committee, will prepare and sponsor child 
labor legislation during the coming session, including 
tenement homework regulation, an eight-hour day for 
children under 15 and mothers’ pensions provision. 


The Kansas Children’s Code Commission is planning 
a comprehensive legislative program for the coming 
session. The Committee on Children in Industry and 
the educational committee are to handle the child 
labor and compulsory attendance bills. 


The Texas Labor Commissioner recommends that 
the state child labor law be amended, or entirely re- 
written, to be patterned in many respects after the 
federal statute recently declared unconstitutional. 


The Oklahoma Department of Labor plans to pre- 
sent to the Legislature an amendment to the child 
labor law, giving the Commissioner of Labor authority 
to issue age and schooling certificates and employment 
certificates so that a definite check could be kept of 
the conditions under which children of the State are 
employed. 


The Massachusetts Child Labor Committee is co- 
operating with other organizations in arranging a 
Child Labor Conference in Boston on January 18th. 
The child labor amendment and the proposed legis- 
lation to raise the school-leaving age in Massachusetts 
and other New England states will be discussed. 
Mr. Lovejoy will be one of the speakers. 


The McCormick child labor amendment, Senate 
Joint Resolution 232, has been introduced in the 
House by Congressman I. M. Foster of Ohio and is 
House Joint Resolution No. 407. 
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There’s A Great Day Coming 


Child Labor Day! It will be a great day for those Think of the little children who work 10 — 

children of America who are usually forgotten—if you day, 60 hours a week, in mills and factories; of ty) 

eases. sugar-beet children who have just returned to scho | 
It will be a great day for the nation, for its observ- after seven months’ work in the fields; of the bon! 

ance will help to bring opportunity to the laboring and girls spending their youth and health in the teng| 

eaeenn. ment workshops of the city. , 
The National Child Labor Committee staff, how- 


ever, can’t make it so. The Committee cannot pos- | Here are some of the things to do: im 
sibly have enough workers ; 
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Put up announcemey ; 









































































































to arrange Child Labor  1923—JAN. and FEB.—1923 posters. in conspicuma|) 
Day ee in every “Saturpay | places. he 
community of the 48 states. ‘ ‘ . = 
Tue people as a whole Dd ot —— ee eee 
siiechinenenminien aged \7 \ Ask for a child laborsal © 
tipi : Ser 
casion; they don’t know the err — mon in your church. : 
need. a a7 W4 Arrange a child laby) 
But you, member and 28. program in your school. | ¢ 
co-partner of the National en ey Have a child labor dis, a 
Child Labor Committee, a» #& '/|- . cussion in your club. Cc 
knowing your own com- 29. Call a meeting of Chili) 
munity, knowing the import- Labor Committee memben) Vi 
ance of Child Labor Day— TUESDAY | | in your town to plan fu 
you can make it a Great united action this winter.) to 
Day. 29 Write us for child labu} of 
A Child Labor program "WEONESDAY material and advice. Wi cl 
in your community may will send you: al 
arouse people who have 3] A Child Labor Day Po) “ 
been indifferent to child gram 
labor. It may awaken in ""URSOAY A Play or Pageant =f 
their hearts righteous in- 1 Pamphlets of Informatio 
dignation against the per- 317 Announcement Posters | » 
secution of children, and a FRIDAY ; ' Lantern or Movie slide! o1 
desire for action. 2 Membership Blanks 
A great day can be as- 32 | Pocket Dime Banks for it- 
sured only if you assume the dividuals or organizations) 


responsibility for Child Labor Day in your community. Write us today so that the material will reach yo) 
Be one link in the great chain of 15,000 National Child in plenty of time. Child Labor Day comes Januan) 
Labor Committee members who will girdle the coun- 27, 28 or 29, so that schools, churches and other or) 
try with child labor programs on that day. ganizations will find one day convenient for them. [ 




















The National Child Labor Committee, 105 East 22nd Street, New York City 


Please send me the following material 





to be used it : 





— programs. 





Name 





Address 
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